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ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 
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Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen, 
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The Electrical Work 
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WE ARE 
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ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS 
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plants. 


ches 24 FREEMAN-SWEET COMPANY 
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The Largest re-inforced concrete warehouse in the United States 
is built according to the Kahn System of Re-inforced Concrete. 


The largest—that means something—it means a building having over 450,000 square 
feet, in nine stories, of floor space. It means that the Kahn System met the exacting 
requirements of the owners, Messrs. Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. of St. Paul; of Mr. 
George J. Grant, the General Contractor; of Mr. Louis Lockwood, of St. Paul, the 
Architect, and overcame all objections. 

One whole panel was tested by piling pig iron to a height of eight feet over the entire 
surface of the panel—giving the remarkable load of 1500 lbs. to the square foot, and using 
enough iron for forty-one horse loads. There was absolutely no appreciable deflection. 


That means something. 
Mr. Grant, the Contractor, 


was impressed with the wonderful 
simplicity of the Kahn System— 
its wonderful safety and economy. 
We feel safe in saying that any 
contractor with even average ex- 
perience in building can use the 
Kahn System successfully—he can 
save money in class of labor—he 
can save time. 


In this building the entire in- 
terior construction is of concrete, 
re-inforced by the Kahn Trussed 
Bar—=§including such structural 
members as column footings, wall 
footings, columns, girders, beams 
and floor slabs. 


We will be glad to send to 
any Engineer, Architect or Builder 
pictures showing some of the de- 
tails in the construction of this 

building. The drawings 

for the engineering part of 

the work were made in our 
Engineering Department— 

a service that we cheerfully 

Over 1000 tons of this material used in above building. offer any of our customers. 


Wholesale Concrete Warehouse of Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St, Paul, Minn. 


CROSS SECTION O BAR 


Ask for ‘‘TESTS’’—A 160 pp. book about ‘‘construction’’—‘‘results.’’ 
IT IS FREE. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


15 West Congress Street 


Detroit, Michigan, U. S.A. 
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i is used throughout the new buildings of the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
2, a @ The Architect who specifies Clinton Wire Lath avails himself 
a Ne Ae of a material which insures absolutely fire-proof walls and ceilings. 
@ The only system in which no metal is exposed is the wire 
lath system. 
@ On application we will mail a copy of Clinton Chronicle No. | 
hil pe om containing an account of the Clinton Wire Lath System as 
applied to the Naval Academy 


fee Oe Clinton Wire Lath 


Interior of ‘the Maine Memorial Chapel, 
and method used in applying the 
Clinton Wire Lath. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO. 


CLINTON, MASS. 


Fire Proofing Department 
ALBERT OLIVER 
150 Nassau St., New York 


St. Louis Office: Hunkins-Willis Lime & Cement Co., South End 18th St. Bridge 
San Francisco Office: L. A. Norris, 227 Crossley Building 
Seattle Office: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 


@ The backgrounds of the illustrations are photographic reproductions of the Clinton Wire Lath. 


@ Sweet's Index, pages 96 to 103, contains a description of the Clinton Fire-Proofing System. Maine Memorial Chapel, U.S. Naval Academy 


THE COUNTRY WATER PROBLEM 


THE KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM offers 


the best solution of the country and suburban water problem. 


The old way was to have a tank placed on a high tower or 
; located in the attic. The water was supplied by gravity pressure. 


The gravity tanks have many defects, as most architects know. 
An elevated tank is so exposed that the water will freeze in the 
winter and become warm in the summer. The constant exposure 
causes rapid deterioration and continual repairs. 


And the elevated tank is an eye-sore, marring the natural 
~~ beauty of a country home. 


An attic tank is liable to leak and flood the house. Or it may crack the plastering. It is a constant 
menace and it doesn’t give sufficient pressure for even fair service. 
A Kewance Pneumatic Tank placed in the cellar or buried in the ground delivers water under strong 


pressure to the highest plumbing fixtures or to any hydrant. The tank is thoroughly protected from all ex- 
tremes in the weather and rests on solid ground where it can do no damage. 


A Kewanee Outfit will last a lifetime without causing one cent for repairs; and every Kewanee outfit 
is guaranteed to give perfect service all the time. ; 


_ The Kewanee System offers every convenience of acity water supply and provides absolute fire pro- 
tection. There are over 5000 of these outfits now in successful operation. 


Write for catalogue No. 41 which explains everything and which tells where Kewanee 
Outfits may be found in your state. It is free if you mention Inland Architect. 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. Drawer P. P. KEWANEE, ILL. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


1906 Catalogue Edition 


Corrugated Bars 
for Reinforced Concrete 


WILL BE SENT TO ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS INTERESTED 
UPON REQUEST 


Expanded Metal é Corrugated Bar Co. 


Formerly St. Louis Expanded Metal Fireproofing Co, 


Frisco Building St. Louis, Mo. 


The COULSON PATENT 
STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION. 


makes the most practical, complete and modern store front, 


and enables the merchant to display his goods to the best ad- 


vantage. 
It is specified by the leading architects for both new and Huntington Roofing Tile Co. 
remodeled store fronts, and recommended by Plate Glass In- ‘ ae 
surance Companies. Huntington, West Virginia 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE D. 300 ae 
J. W. COULSON @ CO., “HUNTINGTON” SHINGLE TILE 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers. and TERRA COTTA ROOF TRIMMINGS 
Main Offce Branch Office 
96-98 North Third St., 1123 Broadway Catalog on Request Samples if Desired 


Columbus, Ohio, New York. 
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The Houseowner’s Preference 
“Standard” Fixtures 


@ Our advertising and the houseowner’s own observa- 
tion have impressed him with the fact that 
“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Fixtures are 

3 superior to all others. 

a Architects and Plumbers 

find “Standard” equip- 

6 é , preferred in the 

home because the 

houseowner 

knows that the 
name “Statdard” 

on any fixture isa 

Guarantee of 

superior sanita- 

tion, inviting ap- 
pearance and 
great durability 


Standard and that Standard” 
equipment in- 
above p illustrates andar orcelain 
Roll Rim Sink and Wash Tray combination with 15-inch # va l ue o f t h e 
Porcelain Enameled Back (for detailed specifications see Catalogue.) house. 


Standard Sanitary ry PA. 


AMonc the orders recently booked by the 
undersigned is one for six Revolving Doors 
for installation in the entrances of the 


U. $. CAPITOL BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VAN KANNEL REVOLVING DOOR CO., 
General Offices and Plant: 524-534 E. 134th St.. New York 
Western Branch and Plant: 118-128 N. May St., Chicago 


UNION BRASS WORKS CO. 


The SODERLUND ADJUSTABLE ae BASIN WASTE 


Patented THE SIMPLEST AND MOST 
AUGUST 16, 1904 SANITARY WASTE MADE CRANE COMPANY 
Selling Agents. 


Suitable for Marble, Enamel, 


Philadelphia St. Paul 
itreous and Solid Porcelain 
vatories. Duluth 
2 . irmingh It Lake Ci 
Fitted with 4-Arm Cross or 
P 
China Lever Handle, stamped Memphis Seattle 
Dallas Portland, Ore. 
Kansas City San Francisco 
Catalogue of “Soderlund” Omaha Oakland 
Specialties sent to any address 


See Condensed Catalog 
Pages 458-459 “Sweet's Index. 


MANUFACTURERS) CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


upon request. 


Please mention THE INILAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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E request the attention of architects to our excep~ 


tional resources for the complete interior decoration 


and furnishing of hotels. 


gq A recent example of the scope and quality of our 
work is seen in the Hotel Belmont. The greater part 
of the wall and ceiling decorations and all of the floor 


coverings, hangings, tapestries, laces, furniture, bric-a- 


brac, lamps and general furnishings, were installed by 
our Hotel Contract Department. 
gq Our remarkably compact and efficient organization 


of artists and artisans long trained to this work, our 


extensive looms and workshops, and our close affiliation 


with foreign centers of interior decorative art, enakle us 


to afford every possible advantage to architects for the 


effective expression of their ideas. 


Correspondence invited. 


W. @ J. SLOANE 


888 Broadway, New York 


Established 1843 


*‘Giant”’ 
AND 

Metal”’ 


Sash 
Chains 


This cut illus- 
trates one of many 
high class buildings 
in which our chains 
areused. Weare 


the originators 


TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY of SASH Chain 
as a substitute for 


cord. Our Chains are “STANDARD” and are acknowl- 
edged as such by the leading architects and are specified 
by them. 

SAMPLES OF CHAINS ON APPLICATION 


The Sinith & Co. 


Bronze Entrance Doors Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


BALDWIN & PENNINGTON, Architects 


The Winslow Bros. Company 


Chicago - New York 
ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Copyright, 1905, by M. HERBERT 


CHAS. M. SCHWAB’S $5,000,000 RESIDENCE 


AD-EL MARK ITE 
REGISTERED 


MISSION FINISHES, ne and INTERIOR FINISHES 
SCHWAB'S NEW HOME :: :: The Finest in America 


OUR FINISHES WERE. USED 
BECAUSE 


1. They can be relied upon to produce uniform shades. 
2. vor a class goods that are economical in their 
ngev 
3. They are ned in thousands of dwellings and always satisfy 
the owner. 
4. The a the product of a company that is the pioneer in wood 
nishes. 
We make everything in the wood finishing and paint specialty line and can match 
up to any sample. 
Our “‘Architect’s Standard Stains" klet shows our finishes on ee wood 
all the new and standard finishes-- REE ON APPLICATION 


THE AD-EL-ITE PEOPLE (DEPT. AB.) CHICAGO 


= 


THE 
CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


IS EXPLICITLY AUTHORIZED 
BY THE POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT UNDER PRO- 
VISION OF A SPECIAL ACT 
OF CONGRESS AND SHOULD 
BE SPECIFIED WHERE THE 
STANDARD AUTHORIZED 
MAIL CHUTE EQUIPMENT 
IS DESIRED. 

DESIGNATE ‘‘MODEL C’”’ 
IF THE VERY LATEST AND 
BEST FORM AS ILLUSTRATED 
HEREWITH.IS REQUIRED. 
INTERIOR UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT LOCK BUT INSTANTLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO AUTHORIZED 
PERSONS. 

INSTALLED IN CONNEC- MODEL C OPEN. 
TION WITH THE U.S. FREE COLLECTION SER- 
VICE UNDER THE CUTLER SERIES OF MAIL 
CHUTE PATENTS ONLY BY THE SOLE MAKERS, 


THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS FOR ARCHITECTS 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 
AND THE ALLIED ARTS 


By 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


Everywhere students of Japanese Art, Architecture and History have 
welcomed the book as the first sympathetic Occidental 
treatment of Oriental Architecture. 


FIFTY-THREE FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Price $2.00. Postage 20c. 


CONCRETE 
PLAIN AND REINFORCED 


By 
FREDERICK W. TAYLOR, M. E. 


Vice-President American Society Mechanical Engineers, 
an 
Sanford E. Thompson, S. B., 


with chapters by 


R. Feret, William B. Fuller and Spencer B. Newberry 


All of the authors ae INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITIES on this 


paramount subject. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE PAGES 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS 


Cloth $5.00 


A HANDBOOK FOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


By 
H. G. RICHEY 
Superintendent of Construction U. S. Public Buildings 


Ann every day help to anyone engaged in building construction 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO PAGES 
THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS 
Price $4.00 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS’ 
POCKET BOOK 


By 
FRANK E. KIDDER, C. E., Ph. D. 
Entirely New Edition Brought Up-to-date 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX PAGES 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 
Morocco $5.00 


All orders promptly filled by PORTER, TAYLOR & CO., 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, I!1. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


ATLAS 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 


Output for 1906 Over 12,000,000 Bbls. 


THE ABOVE BOOK SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST TO DEPT. | 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
30 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 


TSS 


Fz, 


are being stained daily with 


Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains 


Made in all colors from the most delicate grays to the darkest greens. 


Samples may be seen at the 


H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 


or will be sent by 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 
103-105-107 Broad St., Boston 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITEC] when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Chomas’ Acme Air Purifying 
and Zooling System 


Cleanses Air—Governs humidity—Cools Air 
HEATING, COOLING AND VENTILATING 
BUILDINGS, RAILWAY COACHES, STEAMSHIPS 


THOMAS & SMITH 


HE result of many years of 


. General Offices 17-19 South Carpenter St. 
studied effort to create a Dead- CHICAGO 
° DISTRICT OFFICES 
Flat Oil Paint. It is now in use New York, Hudson St, Cleveland, Hickox Bae: 
In many public buildings, office St. ouise Chemical Bl Bldg., 
y REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL LARGE CITIES Bidg. 


s, etc. It is restful to the 
eyes, absolutely non-poisonous and 
is the best working paint on the 
market. Color cards and working 


samples upon application to the 
manufacturers. 


Life is Precious 


Have you the Life of Human 
Beings in your care? If so 


Specify the Kirker-Bender 
PATENT FIRE ESCAPE 


It is practically perfect. The lame, blind, sick. 
women and children all come down through it 
with equal ease and safety. Over one hundred in 
use on the Public Schools, Hospitals and Factor- 
ies of Chicago, Louisville and St, Louis. Catalog. 


The MURALO CO. 


ew Brighton, Staten Island 


Dow Wire & Iron Works 


Louisville, Ky. 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 


AND MADE 


LAMP SHADES 


Drawing Supplies, 


\nstruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
BLUE-PRINTS. 

151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


FOR THE FINEST BUILDINGS 
DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


D. L. NEUHAUSER 


DESIGNER AND MAKER 
10 Fitth Avenue, CHICAGO 


School of Architecture, University of Pennsylvania 


THE GRADUATE Y Affords unity for advanced work in design 
ch. 


and other subjects, leading to php ese of 

THE TWO YEAR SPECIAL COUR RSE. draughtsmen, offers 
advanced technical training, yielding a certificate of proficiency. 

THE UNIVERSITY. Also grants advanced standing to — graduates, offers 


a combination of liberal and technical courses whereby the degrees of A.B. 


and B. S. in Arch. can be taken in si and conducts a Su =. " 
FOR may The Roebling Construction Co. 
College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, ielphia, Pa. A ee Send for Catalogue | 906 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


a The Property Owner 
- Will appreciate the seat that has every joint bolted. 
_ Architects should specify Never Split Seats because 


Me, they never warp, split or give annoyance. Made 
_ only by the 


NEVER SPLIT SEAT CO. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


CATALOG 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


ISSUED ON THE tita OF EACH MONTH 


PUBLISHED BY PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entered at Chicago, Ill., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 320 Broadway, Phone 636 Franklin. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $10.00 a year in advance. Single copies, $1.00 


All communications intended for The Inland Architect should be addressed to 
Porter, Taylor & Co., 505 Pontiac Building. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Frank Mites Day, Philadelphia. 
Cass New York. 
B. Chicago. 
GLenn Brown, Washington, D. C. 
{ James G. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 
Rosert Steap, Washington, D. C. 


First Vice-PRESIDEN 

Second VICE-PRESIDENT 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


AUDITORS 


Boarp oF Directors For 1906. 


For Three Years.—Alfred Stone, Providence; Irving K. Pond, Chicago; 


Ralph Adams Cram, Boston. 

For Two Years.—W. A. Boring, New York; J. M. Donaldson, De- 
troit; Merritt J. Reid, San Francisco. 

For One Year.—Charles F. McKim, New York; Geo. B. Post, New 
York; R. D. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


(ORGANIZED 1899.) 


The Architectural League of New The Architect’s Club, U. of IIL. 


York. The Toledo Architectural Club. 
The T Square Club, Philadelphia. The Milwaukee Architectural Club. 
The Cleveland Architectural Club. The San Francisco Architectural 
The Toronto Architectural Club. Club. 

The Pittsburg Architectural Club. The George Washington  Univer- 
The Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A. sity Club. 


The Twin City Architectural Club. 
The National Sculpture Society. 
The National Society of Mural 


The Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A. 
The Chicago Architectural Club. 
The Detroit Architectural Club. 


The St. Louis Architectural Club. Painters. 
The Washington Architectural Ciub. 
OFFICERS. 
President Ernest John Russell, St. Louis. 


r Frederick M. Mann, St. Louis. 
Corresponding Secretary Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis. 
Recording Secretary i Ernest Helfensteller, Jr.,St. Louis 
Treasurer John C. Stephens, St. Louis. 
The Ixecutive Board consists of the officers and Samuel L. Sherer 


and Jesse N. ‘Watson. 
Next ConvENTION aT WasuHinGTON, D. C., 1907. 


Vice-President 


Frequent complaints are made by arehitects 


Isthe AJT A. that the minimum charges established by the 
Schedule of 


dhe tankees Institute and sustained by legal decisions are 


inadequate for the services rendered and 
should be revised. It is contended that the minimum 
charges fixed by the schedule represent, as a rule, the maxi- 
mum commissions that are obtained on work of all ciasses 
and that if architects in general are to receive more just 
compensation the minimum rates must be advanced. In 
the able and comprehens've contribution commenced last 
month and completed in this number of Tie INLAND 
Arcurrect, Glenn Brown, secretary, A. I. A., compares the 
services rendered and remuneration received by Kuropean 
architects with the conditions in America. The author 
reaches the conclusion that in Europe the services of an 
architect are more appreciated and better paid than in 
America. The opening paragraphs of Mr. Brown’s paper 
present a forcible statement of the time, study and expense 
that an architect must give to all work of importance, and 
the cause of architecture would gain much could this state- 
ment be brought to the consideration of clients and the 
daily press. In no country is the work of the architect as 
complicated as here. At no time in this country have an 
architect’s office expenses been as great as now. In prac- 
tically all other lines of endeavor the financial returns for 
service have steadily increased. From this it would appear 
logical that the architect should seek to establish a basis 
for remuneration that would more justly compensate him 
for the exacting duties and responsibilities of his profes- 
sion. The building industries today are at high tide 
throughout the country, and now is the most favorable 
time for architects individually and collectively to seek to 
bring the schedule of charges more in keeping with present 


conditions. 
At the last convention of the American In- 
Proper stitute of Architects the subject of the sign- 
Credit to < 


Architects. ing of buildings by architects was considered 
of such importance that a committee was 

named with Merritt J. Re‘d as chairman to consider the 
advisability of such a practice and the best course for the 
A. I. A. to pursue regarding it; report to be made to the 
next convention. Previously THe INLAND Arcurrec? had 
invited opinions from architects on this subject. An un- 
usual interest has been shown, and expressions have been 
received from representative architects of all sections. 
Some of these have been published in these columns, and a 
selection of others will appear in future numbers. Not 
one reply is unfavorable to the general question of signing 
buildings, but opin‘ons naturally vary as to details. It is 
pointed out that in continental Europe it is the custom of 
architects to sign their buildings, and in France this is 
usually done by the incision of the name on the corner 
stone. One attractive suggestion is that there be placed 
on a tablet a monogram or ornamental device to indicate 
the designer. The suggestion of some that the architects’ 
names appear on a tablet in connection with others con- 
cerned in the erection of the building is one that we think 
will not appeal favorably to the profession in general, 
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although this plan possibly would be more readily accepted 
by building boards and individual owners than any other. 
The placing of a temporary sign with the architect's name 
on an incompleted building or on a construction shed 
would seem to lack the dignity that would tend to elevate 
the profession of architecture in the estimation of the 


public. 

The large majority of the replies received 

The Effect of by us favor a suitable tablet located as 1s 

Sigsing fn most desirable on the inside or out- 
Buildings. 


side of the building, bearing the architect’s 
name or device alone, and placed only upon permanent 
buildings of such character and importance as will reflect 
favorably upon the skill of the architect. Nearly all 
correspondents dwell upon the lack of appreciation of the 
services of the architect compared with that accorded the 
creations of the sculptor or painter. If the signing of 
buildings were general the architect undoubtedly would 
feel stimulated to do his best in all cases to produce a 
structure creditable to himself and the owner, and thus 
there would result a distinct benefit to the public and to 
architecture. The agitation alone of the subject to estab- 
lish the custom of the signing of permanent buildings 
would be an important step in the education of the public 
to a better appreciation of architecture. The influence 
upon the daily press of arousing public interest would be 
seen in a more general practice of mentioning the architect 
in deseriptions of buildings and he would no longer be the 
last person to be given prominence at dedicatory ceiebra- 
tions. This subject is one of fitting importance to come 
up for definite action by the convention that will mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


The depletion of the forests is of such grave 


The U.S. concern to the industries of the country 
einetey. that it is of interest to note the aims and 


progress of the National Bureau of Forestry. 
The Bureau points with considerable pride to past achieve- 
ment; but feels that it is only on the threshold of its most 
important work. It has been found that the great forest 
problems are best met by practical field work. The 
Bureau co-operates with individuals by assistance and 
advice; it undertakes forest problems not possible by 
private enterprise; it assists and advises in the best use 
of national forest lands, and publishes and distributes its 
progress and conclusions. Assistance is given in the prep- 
aration of working plans, in tree planting and in ascer- 
taining the best and most profitable methods for utilizing 
forest products. The Bureau has afforded valuable aid to 
the railroads through the development of preservative 
treatment for construction timbers and demonstration of 
the value to railroads of inferior woods. This work is of 
material help in lessening the drain upon the forests. In 
the line of independent investigation are included the 
problems that strongly affect the development of great 
interests and which are beyond the means or knowledge 
of the individual. Studies of commercial trees are con- 
ducted that are of much practical value to lumbermen. 
The prevention and control of forest fires have careful 
consideration with the view of decreasing this deplorable 
waste. Not the least important work of the Bureau are 
the tests conducted to determine the strength of com- 
mercial timbers. That the investigations of the Bureau 
may yield the greatest good bulletins, circulars and reports 


are issued for general distribution. One publication alone, 
The Primer of Forestry, has reached the issue of 250,000 
copies. The Bureau is the chief factor in the forest move- 
ment that seeks to conserve the forest areas for the great- 


est ultimate good. 
The annual fire losses in this country are a 

Fire Losses matter of endless surprise with the conserva- 

in the 


United States. '1V¢ nations of Europe, whose admiration of 


our energy and practical sagacity is equaled 
only by their wonder at our recklessness. With the most 
skilful builders in the world, with the most perfect ma- 
chinery and with abundance of building materials and 
ample wealth, the final result is such universally inferior 
construction that our fire losses every year exceed the com- 
bined fire losses of the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Austria and Italy; and the International Society of State 
and Municipal Building Commissioners pleads for Fire 
Prevention Day, after the fashion of Arbor Day, which 
has done so much for forestry in the United States. It 
is said that out of 11,000,000,000 buildings in this country 
only 4,000 are decently fireproofed. Last year $500,000,000 
worth of new buildings were erected here. In the same 
year $200,000,000 worth were burned up and $300,000,000 
more went to support our elaborate fire departments. So, 
at the end of the year, we were nothing ahead, our fire 
bill and fire extinguisher bill having exactly matched our 
increase in the value of new buildings erected. 

The fire insurance companies may be held 


Responsibility of responsible for this enormous loss to this 
Fire Insurance 


Companies. extent that. if there were no fire insurance, 


there would not be half as many fires. In 
Massachusetis it is found that from one-third to one-half 
the fires are preventable (incendiarism or carelessness). In 
England, from 1852 to 1866, the “suspicious” fires rose 
from 34 per cent to over 52 per cent of the whole. Should 
we adopt the French plan and relieve underwriters of all 
liability to the party on whose premises a fire originates 
and also make such party liable in damages to any neighbor 
injured by a fire originating on his premises, does any one 
doubt that our annual conflagration bill would drop at 
once to French diminutiveness? Or, suppose we adopt the 
“average” plan which prevails in England, whereby a man 
can collect only such proportion of his loss as the sum 
insured bears to the full value of the property, i. e., if a 
man carries $50,000 insurance on $100,000 worth of prop- 
erty and has a loss of $5,000, all the indemnity he can 
collect is $2,500. This rule already prevails here in marine 
insurance ; why not extend it to all fire risks? 


One result of these methods of compelling 

Advantages of property owners in their own interest so to 
Buling. build and so to care for their buildings as to 

gsi 

prevent the occurrence of fires, is the superior 

solidity of construction which all travelers remark on the 
continent. Another result is the very low cost of fire 
insurance in Europe, and still another is the solidity and 
prosperity of foreign insurance companies. It is said that 
during the last century over a thousand American fire 
insurance companies perished. If our State and municipal 
authorities would establish differential tax rates, giving a 
substantial reduction where a thoroughly fireproof con- 
struction is employed, the effect could hardly fail to be 


gratifying, especially if insurance rates were dropped in the 
same degree. 
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AN ARCHITECT'S SERVICES anp REMUNERATION 


BY GLENN BROWN, ARCHITECT 
SECRETARY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
CONCLUDED 


| N England the office of works, one of the recognized min- 

istries of the country, is in charge of all government 
buildings, except military barracks, local admiralty build- 
ings and police stations. The great government buildings 
in England have been erected by architects who have no 
connection with the government. The architect for the 
new admiralty buildings were selected by an open com- 
petition. The architect for the Queen Victoria memorial 
was selected through an invited competition, the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects being asked to nominate the 
competitors. The new war offices by means of known works 
from a number of architects nominated by the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. 

The remuneration of an architect for his services by 
sufficient sums to reimburse him for the most careful study 
of the problem, the most explicit and elaborate preparation 
of drawings, and efficient supervision of the construction, 
will secure the client or government the best result in 
the completed building. Anything less should not be con- 
sidered. 

The proper sum for such services can only be ascer- 
tained by what experience has proved to be the cost of pro- 
dueing the work by architects in charge of large buildings 
and who have given the study, prepared the drawings and 
conducted business so as to produce good results in com- 
pleted structures. The expenditure of millions in strue- 
tures which must permanently beautify or mar the land- 
scape are not proper fields for experimenting with untried 
methods or inexperienced men. 

By an inquiry among the various architects of the 
country who have been doing such work, I find that the 
actual office expenses amounts to from 21% to 3 per cent 
on the cost of the building; out of this percentage the 
architect receives nothing. As 5 per cent is the amount 
usually paid, the 2 or 24% per cent which remains after 
paying expenses of the oflice covers the actual cost of 
supervision and the remuneration to the architect. If he 
secures 1 per cent out of this for his service he is fortunate. 

The cost of production stated is only for large work, 
small monumental work costs approximately more. 

In this connection, as a proof of what such service 
costs, and the remuneration usually paid in this country 
and abroad, the reports of the government officials and 
statements from foreign countries go to prove that instead 
of architects receiving less than the usual 5 per cent they 
should, to properly compensate them, get a greater per- 
centage in most cases. 

Taking the supervising architect's office, which in re- 
cent years has been conducted in a thoroughly efficient 
manner, we find that the office expenses of producing draw- 
ings and conducting the work, exclusive of the cost of sites 
and the cost of buildings erected under the Tarsney Act 
and exclusive of superintendence, we find that the average 
has been for three years 6.3 per cent for the office work, 
on the amount expended in building, while superintendence 
during the same period cost 2.4 per cent on the amount 
expended in building, making the total for the preparation 
of plans and supervision on an average for the past three 
years of 8.7 per cent on the amount expended by this 


office, excluding the buildings which have been erected 
under the Tarsney Act. 

Captain John B. Sewell, under whose efficient man- 
agement the government printing office has been built, in 
his report of November 3, 1903, states the architect’s 
services, draftsmen and oflice expenses amounted to $146,- 
199.89, making 6.6 per cent on the cost of the work. This 
is exclusive of cost of experts in heating, ventilation, 
plumbing, electrical installation and his own salary. When 
these items, which would approximate about $20,000 dur- 
ing the period of the building covered by the report, are 
added to the expenditures, it would bring the percentage 
of the cost of the building up to more than 7.5 per cent 
for drawings and superintendence. The report of the 
Superintendent of the Capitol for 1902 shows that his own 
salary not being included, the reconstruction or fireproof- 
ing the central portion of the Capitol cost $153,500, and 
that the pay rolls in the superintendent’s office relating to 
this branch of the work, together with the fee for consult- 
ing engineer was $25,813, or a percentage on the cost of 
work, more than 1634 per cent. The fee of the consulting 
engineer, $4,760.28, amounts to over 3 per cent on the total 
cost of the work and 7.7 per cent on the cost of structural 
steel and general contract, as shown in the report of the 
Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds. 
June 30, 1902. 

In this connection the fees paid by foreign govern- 
ments to architects for large pieces of construction show 
that our architects receive less personal remuneration 
for similar work dene in the United States at the same 
rate of compensation. The American architect, with 
higher salaries paid to draftsmen. higher rents, and no 
architectural pupils paying for the privilege of doing work, 
is receiving smaller remuneration than his professional 
brother across the water. 

In England 5 per cent on the cost of the work is paid 
to the architect, while much of the time and labor is 
saved to him by the limited sets of drawings he is expected 
to furnish and the bills of quantities which are made by the 
surveyor, and for which the owner pays 2 per cent. A clerk 
of works and an inspector is provided by the owner or 
government. They are selected by and under the orders of 
the architect. 

In France the same system is in vogue as to payments. 
The municipality of Paris has recently established a sched- 
ule of fees for the payment of architects on municipal 
work, paying 6 per cent on the first 200,000, 514 per cent 
on the second 200,000 and 5 per cent on the third 200,000 
franes, 414 per cent on the fourth 200,000 and 4 per cent 
on all additional cost. Thus the fee on the largest building 
is between 4 and 5 per cent, and the government provides, 
subject to the order and on the endorsement of the archi- 
tect, a superintendent and a clerk of works as well as the 
inspection given by the building council, while his office 
expenses and draftsmen’s wages are from one-third to one- 
half what is paid by the American architect. 

In Germany the rates paid by the government on the 
work when private architects are employed is in accord- 
ance with the schedule of the Society of Architects and 
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Engineers. These rates vary according to the character of 
the building and the cost of the structure, simple build- 
ings, like sheds or factories, being done at a less rate than 
more ornate structures. A separate increased rate Is 
charged for decoration in the class under which govern- 
ment buildings are placed. The rate for the most ex- 
pensive building in their schedule is given at $2,000,000 
and the rate for $250,000 worth of decoration and $250,000 
worth of furniture makes the rate on the total sum a 
fraction over 5 per cent. The schedule provides for numer- 
ous extra charges for heating, lighting, ventilating, water, 
sewerage and electr’cal arrangements and salary for build- 
ing foreman and inspector. Traveling expenses, acquisi- 
tion of building site and per diem to the architect while 
traveling. 

The Russian government pays the architect on the 
building being erected by the Minister of Marine at the new 
port of Liban on the Baltic 8 per cent on the cost of the 
building. 

In Italy when an architect or engineer is not working 
on a salary, he receives a 2 per cent retainer, + per cent 
on the completion of his drawings, and & per cent for the 
total direction of the works. 

The Swiss architects and engineers have a very care- 
fully prepared schedule of charges. The buildings are di- 
vided into classes, factories, sheds, ete., being in the first 
class and for which the smallest percentage is paid. The 
commission is also graded according to the cost of the 
structure. In the class to which government buildings 
belong, 5 per cent on the total cost is the smallest percent- 
age paid for the largest structure, while it runs up to 8 per 
cent for small structures of this class. 

The clerk of works or superintendent is employed or 
paid by the owner, but he is under the direction of the 
architect, all travel’ng expenses and an additional per 
diem are charged while traveling in addition to the per- 
centage. Some of the special regulations of ti’s schedule 
are interesting. 

By the varous schedules it will be seen that the for- 
eign architect protects his interests more carefully than 
we do usually in this country, against both the govern- 
ment or the owner and the contractor, demanding payment 
for extra services for many items which an architect does 
in this country without extra compensation. 

In every instance the answer from foreign countries 
has been that the architect who designs the building super- 
vises it until completion, although in many countries the 
government is represented by technical commissions and 
inspectors, and employ superintendents clerks of 
works, they are all with the exception of the commissions, 
under the direction of the architect, and the architect is 
responsible both for design and construction of the 
building. 

After a building of importance is completed, its main- 
tenance, repair and additions thereto are not left to the 
tender mercies of men unfamiliar with design and eon- 
struction, but the architect who designed the building is 
retained at a small yearly salary to maintain or add to the 
building until his death, when another architect, familiar 
with the structure, fills his place. In some countries a 
technical board of works, on which a majority of the 
members are architects, have charge of the maintenance of 
government buildings. 

It seems necessary to add that from the foregoing data 
the architects in this country do more work for less com- 


pensation than do the profess‘on in the other civilized 
countries of the world. 

The cost of work in the engineering profession, which 
is to a certain extent similar to the work of an architect, 
may be considered in making a comparison with the cost 
of producing drawings in an architect’s office. It must be 
remembered that the drawings made by engineers are not 
so numerous and are less elaborate than those made by 
architects. The data received from engineers shows that 
government engineers usually allow 10 per cent on the cost 
of work for the items of superintendence, field engineering 
and office expenses. A prominent railroad engineer states 
that office work and supervision in eng'neer:ng has cost him 
from 5 to 74 per cent on the total cost of the work. 
This is confirmed by another large railway system where 
the engineering work actually cost from 5 to 8 per cent, 
according to the character of the work. Another railway 
company, in making estimates, allows for engineering 
service according to the character of the work from 5 to 
10 per cent on the cost of the work. The commissioner of 
publ’c works of St. Paul says that expenses of eng neering 
work cost 5.11 per cent on the amount expended, while for 
mechanical work or shop work they allow 15 per cent on the 
cost for drawings and supervision. 

It is customary for contractors when they do work by 
the day to charge 10 per cent on the cost of material and 
workmanship. This appears to be a time-honored custom 
to which no one objects. 

The value of services can be measured by the prices 
paid by capable business men; it has been the custom for 
vears for business men and large corporations to pay archi- 
tects in this country and Europe 5 per cent on the cost 
of buildings. This is an old custom, which has in the last 
few years become a burden upon architects, as building 
has been rapidly becoming more and more complicated with 
the introduction of mechanical plants for elevators, elec- 
tric lights, telephone service, heating and ventilating 
plants, all of which must come under the control of the 
architect and be considered by him in relation to the 
building as a whole. The employment of experts paid 
by the client in these various branches only partially re- 
lieves the architect. 


CREDIT TO ARCHITECTS, 
TO THE EDITOR, INLAND ARCHITECT. 

I notice in your circular received the question raised 
of making public the architect’s name in connection with 
his buildings. IT have noticed particularly the attitude 
taken the last few years by Chicago newspapers in regard 
to omitting the architect’s name from descriptions of his 
buildings in almost every instance. It seems to me very 
unfair often to the architect that long descriptions of his 
buildings are published and no mention made whatever of 
his name. As you say, the architect does not receive in 
any way the fair treatment given the sculptor, painter, or 
even the real estate man, and I think it is a subject that 
might well be discussed and acted upon by the architects. 
I believe the attitude of the newspapers as well as other 
publications should be changed on th's subject and believe 
that it is the architects’ task to bring this about. I think 
this subject could be discussed by architects with much 
profit. While 1 am not in favor, of course, of advertising 
from a professional standpoint, I do think that a proper 
mention of the architect’s name in connection with the 
work which he does is only just and proper. 
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PARKS anp GARDENS or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


BY W. L. B. JENNEY, ARCHITECT 
WEST LAKE PARK, LOS ANGELES, CONTINUED 


were landed on the edge of the Park. There is no 
fence around the Park, as is so common East and elsewhere, 
nor the beautiful laristrina hedge that we saw at Florence, 
the Park simply edging its lawn by the sidewalks. The 
Park is in a gentle depression, sloping from the street all 
around toward the center, which is occupied by a pretty 
lake, bordered by a cobble-stone coping, with numerous 
large bunches of tall water-grass planted in the water near 
the coping. 


A. ER lunch we entered a West Lake Park car and 


THE POOL IS FILLED WITH WATER GRASS 


Our two friends were reminded at once of a beautiful 
little park in Milan near their hotel, about the same area. 
Much the same contour of surface and located in_ prac- 
tically the same climate, but how much it fell short. How 
little advantage was taken here of the fine sub-tropical 
climate, which will support nearly everything desired. Mr. 


WATER FALLING ON CNE SIDE AND CROSSING INTO THE POOL 


Olmstead would have done far more in» Long Isiand. 
“Jack,” says the Doctor, “what a pity Olmstead could not 
have designed an entrance for this Park. How beautiful 
he would have made it. Now there is nothing but a gravel 
avenue without any bordering other than the edge of the 
grass or street sidewalk.” 

There is a fine view of the lake from the street as one 
steps off the car and enters the walks to the Park. There 
are some very good trees, bordering the park both on the 
street and within the park. 


There is a walk along the lake parallel to the street, 
the lake has a curb of cobble stones and cement. It is often 
planted with bunches of water-grass and plants just within 
the curb and at favored spots. At one spot a natural little 
arroyo runs from the high street above down into a pool 
in the side of the lake. The pool is filled with water-grass 
of the papyrus type. Over a branch of the lake is a rustie 
foot bridge, with similar planting surrounding the whole 
vicinity. 

From habitations on Sixth street at the top of the hill 
are seen the pool and water planting in the wet grounds 
below. 

There is some very good cacti planting. A_ pleasing 
bed, and then in groups along the walks. Perhaps none 
very rare, but in considerab!e numbers, in variety and well 
grouped. 

“Jack,” says the Doctor, “you are a_professiona!. 
What do vou think of this Park ?” 


THERE IS SOME VERY GOOD CACTI PLANTING 
“2 like it well for the most part, particularly these 
little arroyos and water spots. Look at that bit of walk, 
so combined with the water falling into it on one side, 
crossing into the pool on the other. Is it not novel and 
original? The lower step is like a water fall, encouraging 
the growth of the vegetation as it passes under a little rus- 
lic bridge into the lake. Is not that picturesque and nat- 
ural and a lovely bit? But let us walk up the bank and 
look at the lake. You remember how much we enjoyed the 
life on the lake in the litt'e park at Milan. The numbers 


THE WATER PASSES UNDER A RUSTIC BRIDGE 


of beautiful little duck, nesting and brooding in the little 
basket-like nest, so prettily and so ingeniously built for 
them among the water plants on the edge of the lake, where 
they were sheltered and secure.” 

ke continued. | 
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MODERN BUILDING ORGANIZATIONS 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


HE building industry, in spite of labor troubles and 

higher cost of nearly all kinds of structural materials, 
is having its greatest boom of the century in this country— 
an activity that is widespread and not confined to any local- 
ity or section, Building operations in our large cities indi- 
cate the growing tendency to centralization, and in 165 
cities there were actually expended in 1905 $711,123,741 
in new buildings, which shows a gain of about 40 per cent 
over 1904 or any other previous year. From the plans 
drawn and projected it is evident that the present year 
will eclipse 1905 in the extent and value of its building 
enterprises, and the activity in this work is frequently 
quoted as one of the surest barometers of trade in general. 

The vast expenditures in buildings of all types in our 
cities has stimulated constructional organizations to the 
unification of their work so that the problem of erecting 
tall office buildings and mammoth piles of granite and 
masonry has been greatly simplified. The building of a 
great commercial plant or million dollar office building is 
a matter today of organization in which architects and en- 
gineers co-operate under one directing head. Civil, elee- 
trical and mechanical engineers combine their services with 
the architects so that an expert for each department insures 
perfect harmony and success of the work. 

The modern architects who undertake to put up large 
commercial plants and office buildings either have their 
consulting mechanical, sanitary and structural engineers 
close at hand, or employ an engineers’ staff in their own 
office. This latter method is only employed by the larger 
class of architects whose work is so extensive that they can 
keep such a staff of experts busy most of the time. The 
cost of an architect’s establishment of this class will often 
amount to two and three hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and they construct buildings amounting in the aggregate 
from five to twenty millions a year. In such architects’ 
offices the plans of mammoth plants are designed, and all 
scale and detail drawings made for contractors by experts. 

Owing to the great cost of modern fireproof buildings 
in our cities speed of construction is a vital factor. De- 
lays are fatal to the earning power of the land and building. 
Owners who are shrewd investors demand first of all defi- 
nite contracts as to time required for building a certain 
structure. Other things equal the architects or contractors 
who can guarantee the completion of a building within a 
certain limited time are pretty sure to get the work. Owing 
to the fact that all architects do not have their own staff 
of expert engineers, large contracting companies have in 
recent years been organized for the purpose of taking the 
drawings and details of the architects and putting up a 
structure in the shortest possible time under heavy bond 
guarantee. These contracting or building companies em- 
ploy competent structural, mechanical and sanitary engi- 
neers to work in harmony with the architects. Thus when 
an architect has his plans drawn a well-organized building 
company is ready to bid for the whole work. There is no 
sub-letting of the different parts of the work by the archi- 
tect. All of this is attended to by the builder who guaran- 
tees to carry out the details of the specifications in every 
particular. This relieves the designing architect of a good 
deal of the worry and bother that naturally pertains to the 
sub-letting of contracts and their constant supervision. 


The building company with its own experts on the field all 
the time can expedite matters so that the time required 
for construction is greatly lessened. By subdividing the 
engineering work the contractor can avoid any loss of time 
which results where there is lack of harmony and co-opera- 
tion directed by one supervising head. 

The building companies with closely organized forces 
are not in any sense manufacturers, and they make no pre- 
tence at executing joinery, stone work, marble work and 
steel construction in plants of their own. They are strictly 
structural companies, organized to execute the plans and 
designs of others. They are in close touch with manufac- 
turing plants of all kinds and enjoy a sort of special privil- 
ege clause in their contracts. Steel, terra cotta, partitions 
and mechanical manufacturing plants favor the large con- 
tractors in executing orders promptly. In the construction 
of large fireproof buildings in our cities, the contractors 
practically have the materials made in different shops, and 
they merely superintend the assembling of the various 
parts. The structural steel work is all carefully drawn 
and specified in detail so that when it is delivered story 
after story goes up like magic. The steel workers merely 
erect and rivet the beams, girders and columns together. 
The steel frame goes up as fast as the material arrives, and 
the other workmen follow in order, but their work is not 
limited by the conditions of the other experts. Owing to 
the standardization of the steel work, and the employment 
of designs which simplify construction, the steel men can 
finish their work and leave the site when the stone masons 
and terra-cotta men have probably finished only two or 
three stories. 

The fireproofing of the steel frame likewise follows 
closely upon the erection of the steel part. Fireproof hol- 
low tiles are delivered direct from the factory and masons 
fit them in position so rapidly that often two stories are 
finished within as many days. The popularity of terra- 
cotta for structural and ornamental work on the large 
office buildings is partly due to the comparatively light 
weight, convenience of size, and rapid handling. As time 
counts greatly in the construction of such buildings a 
material which is made at the manufacturing plant ready 
for immediate installation when shipped to the building 
without waiting for setting and drying of mortar and 
cement must always command popular attention. Terra- 
cotta for fireproofing interior steel work, for exterior fire- 
proofing of walls, and for ornamental work has materially 
helped rapid construction. Terra-cotta for interior or 
exterior is put up in many huge buildings at the rate of a 
floor a day, and when finished the structure is as durable 
as if a week had been required for each floor. 

The opinion no longer prevails, except among those 
not acquainted with modern building conditions in our 
cities, that rapidity of construction necessarily means poor 
work. Building organizations have been steadily devoting 
themselves for years to the reduction of time required to 
build a sky-scraper, and in achieving this they have worked 
out methods of construction that has eliminated the time 
factor without minimizing the quality of the result. It 
has been chiefly the perfection of details of building and 
the selection of the right material, and then an orderly 
business method of supplying the materials and labor in 
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sufticient quantity to prevent delays and interruptions. 
Instead of a few men working in one section of the build- 
ing, half a dozen different sets are employed in various 
departments at once. The orderly routine of the work 
is a question skilfully worked out in the contracting office 
before the foundation is started. 

The modern construction company of high standing is 
not limited to any particular place or city, and the ten- 
dency is growing to include the whole country and world 
in its field of operation. Bids are made for constructing 
buildings in every important city of the country, and 
when awards are made and contracts signed the engineering 
force is divided into groups to take charge of the different 
buildings. Frequently one company will have a score of 
buildings under way in as many different cities. In such 
cases it is impossible for the home office staff to take full 
charge of the work over such a scattered territory. It is 
here that consulting engineers are called into play. Ar- 
rangements are made with experts in the different cities to 
take charge of the buildings, but all under the supervision 
of the home office engineers. The building laws of the 
various cities are important matters to consider both in 
figuring on new contracts and in executing them. These 
building laws differ so materially that the same class of 
structures are rarely put up the same in five different 
cities. The effort now being made to standardize the build- 
ing laws of the leading cities is backed up by the large 
building corporations, for similar laws governing building 
operations would greatly simplify their work. 

The laxity of the building laws of some cities permit 
architects and builders to utilize inferior materials and 
work, and as a result they can save in construction on a 
type of building in one city over that of another. Ignor- 
ance of the details of building laws of different cities would 
place the large national contractors at a disadvantage, 
and the need of local experts familiar with conditions of 
materials and labor is thus paramount. Uniformity of 
building laws would work toward the standardization of 
building methods so that a contractor a thousand miles 
away could bid on a great structure and be assured in ad- 
vance of a fair profit at a minimum of expense in labor 
and material. The greater part of the structure would be 
made in large plants and shipped direct to the scene for 
rapid assembling. 

This is what our building methods are rapidly coming 
to, and the work will more and more drift into the large, 
closely-organized companies of experts, whose equipments 
are such as to enable them to construct a plant at a mini- 
mum of cost and time. The saving in the end to the 
owners would represent in the aggregate millions of dollars. 
It is a fact well known to contractors that, while labor and 
price of materials have enormously increased in the past 
ten years, the actual cost of building a modern, high-class 
fireproof building is relatively lower than at any previous 
time. In making such comparisons the improved quality 
of the structures must be considered. Building laws have 
grown stricter, and methods prevailing a dozen years ago 
would not be tolerated today. The fireproof building of 
a decade ago would hardly pass as a semi-fireproof structure 
today. The increasing demand for better fireproof build- 
ings naturally increases the cost of structure. 

But the improved nature of these buildings means a 
saving in the long run in other ways. In the first place 


the first-class fireproof structure of today is far more 
durable than those put up ten years ago. They are prac- 
tically indestructible either from time or fire. The cost 
of repairs is very much lower, and in the course of ten 
years this would represent a saving of twenty per cent over 
that which was allowed in years gone by. The greater 
security against fire either from within or without has 
already resulted in the saving of large insurance premiums. 
The amount of insurance taken out on the newer fireproof 
buildings averages from one-third to one-half that consid- 
ered safe five and ten years ago. Some of the recent build- 
ings have reached a point of development where the fire 
risk is practically eliminated, and their owners are carrying 
the entire insurance risks themselves. If we consider this 
saving of thousands of dollars every year in insurance risks 
it will be found that the heavier investment in fireproofed 
steel structures is in reality an economy that pays enor- 
mously in the end. 

The equipment of the modern building adds greatly to 
its renting capacity. A good many of these huge structures 
have upward of 50,000 horse power generated in the sub- 
basement for operating elevators, pumps for water and for 
ventilating fans, and for heating and lighting the different 
floors. The question of solving the power plant problem 
of the individual office buildings, hotels, apartments and 
manufacturing plants has been a delicate and important 
one. To secure the best results the buildings must have 
a certain large renting capacity. Anything above this point 
meant a distinct economy of operation and installation. 
Engineers and experts have given as much time to the solu- 
tion of this problem as to any other connected with build- 
ing operations. Economy of space in the sub-basement 
for the power plant has been as important as that of 
distribution of the wires and pipes, and the cost of fuel. 
In too many cases in the past the limitations of the power 
space has greatly injured the renting value of the structure. 
Comfort of the tenants is a prime requisite of a modern 
building, and when this is sacrificed by the architect 
through inadequate heating, lighting and ventilation, the 
damage done to the building at the very outset is enormous. 

Business organization and improved manufacturing 
methods have made possible conditions of buildings which 
do not prevail in any other country. And the American 
type promises to be the prevailing one in most of the large 
cities of the world. 


CREDIT TO ARCHITECTS. 
TO THE EDITOR, INLAND ARCHITECT. 


PHILADELPHLA. 

1 think there should be a public record on the walls of 
every building, giving the names of the persons mainly 
responsible for the construction. For instance, a brass 
tablet stating who was the donor of the land on which the 
building is erected, who paid the cost of the building, who 
was the architect, and who were the contractors would be 
an interesting record for all time. If the building is good 
and satisfactory, undoubtedly those who had the responsi- 
bility of construction should be permanently remembered, 
and if the building is unsatisfactory, it seems equally right 
that those who built it should have the fact of failure as 
permanently preserved as the record of good and successful 


work. 
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THE PLANNING OF HOSPITALS. 


BY T. M. CLARK, ARCHITECT. 
BUILDINGS FOR TUBERCULOUS PATIENTS 


PART XII. 


HERE the building has two or more stories, or where 
W the roof is used as a sun-room, the corridor can be 
no higher than the patients’ rooms, and must depend for 
light and air upon outside windows toward the north, 
and at the ends, and on windows opening into the patients’ 
rooms on the south. These, although they will admit air 
for cross-ventilation, will not usually receive much sun, 
and the corridor must therefore depend mainly for its 
healthfulness upon diffused light, aided by ample aeration. 
As we have seen, diffused light, with free access of air, 
is fatal to the tubercle bacillus, although less rapidly so 
than direct sunlight; and if the corridor is well lighted 
and aired from both sides, and kept scrupulously clean, it 
need not be a source of danger. It should, however, be 
lighted and aired throughout. 

In many sanatoria projections of various sorts, either 
forming mere bays or containing lavatories, nurses’ rooms, 
private dining-rooms and so on, are scattered along the 
north side of the corridor. Each of these projections in- 
terrupts the light and air, shades the windows in summer 
for a considerable distance on each side of it, and, on a 
windy day, causes eddies which collect dust and bring it 
in through the open windows; so that every unnecessary 
projection of the kind should be avoided. Where bath- 
rooms, linen-closets, fire-escape stairs or similar con- 
veniences are required on the north side of the wings of an 
establishment for consumptives, they should be collected 
in a single projection, at the very extremity of the wing. 
As the corridor can here have east or west as well as north 
windows, projections cut off less light and air in this 
position than anywhere else, and they are less likely in 
this place to cause eddying currents, while they give a 
little shelter from v-olent northeast or northwest winds. 

The usual practice in sanatoria for tuberculous pa- 
tients has been to have one window in the corridor for 
every patient’s room, placing it opposite the door of the 
room, so as to give a current of air directly across when 
the door is opened. This is, however, an inadequate pro- 
vision of windows, according to more recent ideas, and a 
better arrangement is to put two windows, besides the 
door, in the wall between each patient’s room and_ the 
corridor, and to have in the north wall of the corridor two 
windows opposite each patient’s: room. There would be 
no difficulty about putting three north windows in the 
corridor for each patient’s room, corresponding to the two 
windows and the door of the room; but this brings the cor- 
ridor windows so close together that they can not well be 
fitted with outs:de blinds, and in the long run more air 
will be secured for the patients by having two north win- 
dows in the corridor corresponding to each room, as these 
will be far enough apart to be fitted with outside blinds; 
and by closing the blinds on stormy nights rain or snow 
will be kept out, at the same time that air passes freely, 
while without the blinds the windows would have to be 
nearly or quite shut on stormy or doubtful nights, keep- 


ing out the air as well as the rain or snow. 
It may be observed, in speaking of the provision of 
air ir such buildings, that the more ample is the supply of 


air the less drafts are felt. Thus, a patient in a room with 
three openings on the corridor will suffer less from drafts 
than one in a room with no other opening tian the door ; 
and the more numerous and eveniy distributed the cor- 
ridor windows are the less annoying will be the currents 
of ar from them. At the same time it is, medically 
speaking, impossible, in any room, to get teo much, or 
even enough, fresh air for a tuberculous patient. 

We often hear of the heal'ng properties of ozone. 
What these healing properties are las never been exactly 
stated; but unless artificially generated by electric sparks, 
or by the slow combustion of phosphorus, or in some sim- 
ilar way, ozone is never found in the air of any inclosed 
room. <A certain approximation to the outdoor air is 
probably all that can be hoped for in sanatorium rooms, 
but the closer this approx'mation can be made the more 
rapidly and certainly consumptives can be cured in then. 

In an establishment for tuberculous patients of all 
curable classes it is not enough to provide bedrooms, and 
corridors for reaching them; the patients must have also 
bath and toilet rooms conveniently situated; food must 
be given them regularly, and they must have a place in 
which to eat it, and should also have space for resting 
quietly, as well as for exercising, in the open air. More- 
over, as experience has shown that they derive great benefit 
from complete exposure to the sun, it is very desirable to 
arrange for them sun-baths, which can be easily reached, 
even by the most feeble, and afford an opportunity for all 
the patients to enjoy thorough sunning, without being 
overlooked. 

The practice, common in European sanatoria, of clos- 
ing the windows of the patients’ rooms in the morning, and 
heating them for half an hour or so, while the inmates are 
dressing, and again while they are undressing in the even- 
ing, requires in this country, very powerful means of heat- 
ing, and the water for the patients’ ablutions must, in cold 
weather, be brought to them, as it would freeze if exposed 
to currents of air from open windows during the night. 
The simplest and most satisfactory arrangement in estab- 
lishments for tuberculous patients is, therefore, to have a 
sufficient provision of toilet and dressing-rooms, kept al- 
ways well warmed, in which the patients can wash and 
dress or undress themselves at any time in comfort, and in 
which there will be no danger of injury to the plumbing 
by freezing. 

The bathing of tuberculous subjects is, usually, done 
in special bathrooms, under medical supervision, and 
forms an important part of the treatment; but shower 
or other baths may be provided in connection with the 
dressing-rooms, for those patients who are permitted to use 
them at their own discretion. Otherwise a porcelain or 
enameled iron lavatory for each patient, marked with his 
number, for his exclusive use, and supplied with hot and 
cold water, together with a sufficient number of water 
closets, will give all the equipment required unless, as is 
often the case, lockers for patients’ clothes are also placed 
in the dressing-rooms. 

| To be continued. } 
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MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY ALBERT KELSEY, ARCHITECT. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS OF THE ART FEDERATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 
PART XIII 


ITH. a square deal, such an invasion of the people's 
W rights as has been described in this article will be 
impossible. Then railways will be permitted to enjoy a 
right of way only, instead of an ever menacing deed in fee 
simple for the ground traversed; long leases and privately 


character, as shown in the accompanying view from Sneek 
in Holland. Or, again, the pride and glory of a city’s 
commerce might be proclaimed by a great central feature 
in the harbor, like the neglected monument of Liberty 
Enlightening the World in New York; but instead of an 


FIG. 4 


owned docks will be a thing of the past, and then, strange 
as it may seem to the enterprising promoters of the rail- 
road, we shall have frequent opportunities for the gradual 
development of an unlimited and symmetrical scheme, a 
scheme in which roadways and railways will spread and 
grow to one another’s advantage, tending as they expand 
to ease and simplify the circulation of the city, rather 
than to congest and otherwise embarrass it. 


isolated and remote unit, why not combine such a light 
with the harbor’s thoroughfare where it crosses the water, 
as in Fig. 4, or again, make it a focal point like the Hotel 
Frontenac at the end of Dufferin Terrace, at Quebec, 
which not only dominates the city and harbor, but is also 
an intimate object of interest from a noble promenade. 
Port facilities for the loading of cargoes and the 
transfer of freight prevent the planting of trees at the 


SNEEK 


And then we may hope for some adornment. In 
the immediate center of every city’s water front there 
will be an official landing place, marked by an in- 
viting architectural composition of an official and local 


water edge, where powerful cranes must have full swing, 
though they may be introduced elsewhere to relieve the 
naked ugliness of any quay. 

| be continued. | 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING 


BY J. PICKERING PUTNAM. ARCHITECT 
PART XIV 


N the sewer air they found among the micrococci a very 
| similar list, namely: 

(1) Sarcini lutea. 

(2) Sarcina aurantiaea. 

(3) Micrococcus candicaus. 

(4) Diplococcus citreus conglomeratus. 

(5) Pediococeus cerevisiae. 

(6) Staphylococcus cereus albus, 

(7) Micrococcus cremoides. 

(8) Staphylococcus cereus flavus, 

Among the molds those found in the oufer air and 
in the sewer air were exactly identicat. 

In the sewage, on the contrary, tle lists show totally 
different kinds, and, as Laws and Andrewes say, without 
a single exception. 

As for the typhoid fcver germ, these investigators 
say that, although they used the greatest care they were 
not able to find it once in ordinary London’ sewage. 
Even in the typhoid fever hosp'tal drain inside the hos- 
pital grounds, they were able to find only two colonies, 
and in this drain a quarter of a mile away not a single 
typhoid germ was found, which led them to the conclu- 
sion that they were probably killed by other bacteria 
who were their enemies and vastly exceeded them in 
numbers. 

According to  Roechling and other authorities, 
analyses of the air in the Paris sewers are regularly made 
at stated intervals, and it is found that this air contains 
on the average more carbonic acid and ammoniacal nitro- 
gen than the street air, but only half as many germs of 
any kind, while disease germs are not found there at all 
and probably never will be. In these investigations it has 
been found also that the humidity in the sewers is great 
and practically constant. 

In the air of the sewers of Berlin, Petri found that 
there were ouly a very small number of micro-organisms 
as compared with that of the streets. Similar results 
were obtained by other special investigations in sewer air. 

In the sewers of London, Dund:e, Westminster, Bris- 
tol and Sydney in Great Britain, where classifications of 
the various kinds of bacteria were made, in all the re- 
searches it has been found that sewer air is, as far as 
germs are concerned, very much purer than outside air, 
and that the germs came not from the sewage but from 
the outer air, that a decrease in the number of germs in 
the outer air was followed by their decrease in the sewer 
air, the kind being the same in each. In the Laws and 
Andrewes experiments the nature of the organisms in 
some 1,200 litres (pints) of sewer air was carefully de- 
termined. ‘Not once,” they say, ‘was the bacillus coli 
communis or any of the predominant organisms of sewage 
found, though we have shown above that the former is 
present in sewage in numbers varying from 20,000 to 
200,000 per cubie centimetre. If this be so, how infinitely 
improbable becomes the existence of the typhoid bacillus 
in the air of our sewers. That sewage* is a common me- 
dium for the dissemination of typhoid is certain; that 


* This is before the disease germs are destroyed in the sewers by coming 
in contact with the other organisms which find in sewage their natural element 
and which are non-pathogenic. 


sewage polluted soil may give up germs to subsoil air is 
possible; but that the air of sewers themselves should 
play any part of the conveyance of typhoid fever appears 
to us, as the results of our investigations, in the highest 
degree unlikely.” 

The danger from the inspiration of sewer air lies in 
predisposing the systcm to harm from disease germs com- 
ing from other sources. This predisposition is probably 
due to the gases given out by putrid fermentation, such 
as carbonic acid, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, hydro- 
carbons and volatile fatty acids, and where illuminating 
gas mains run in or near sewcrs, from the escape in great 
quantities of this gas. Moreover the danger is in propor- 
tion to the concentration of these poisonous materials. 
This danger may be reduced to a minimum, or altogether 
removed by thorough ventilation. 

The acknowledged freedom of the a'r of sewers from 
disease germs accounts for the immunity with which 
people may work in well ventilated sewers, and explains 
why the great Paris sewers, for instance, are so safely 
visited every year by large numbers of travelers from all 
parts of the world, with no case on record, I believe, of 
resulting disease. 

It has been related that the most remarkably located, 
hotel in the world was at one time built in these Paris 
sewers almost beneath the Madelaine church, to accom- 
modate the municipal scavengers. The interior was said 
to be singularly neat and clean, and between sixty and 
seventy breakfasts and dinners were reported to have been 
served daily to the workmen therein, and these sewer 
laborers are as healthy as are any other class of laborers 
in the city. 

Now our house drains and soil pipes, being much 
smaller and longer in proportion to their sectional area 
than the city sewers, and being more uniformly moistened 
on their inner surfaces when in use, and having more 
bends and angles in proportion to their length than they, 
are correspondingly more effective in removing any dust 
and bacteria which may enter them from the sewers. 
Hence the air of the house drains will, as must be now 
quite evident, and as I shall end°avor to make visible by 
experiments, be found to be still freer from dust and 
germs than even that of the sewers themselves. 

Returning now to our Figs. 47, 48 and 49, shown in 
the June number, in these drain pipes, | experimented with 
various kinds of dust, from the finest dust of the streets 
up to fine and coarse sawdust. Dry powdered substances. 
of various kinds, such as fine flour, whiting and cement, 
were also used. 

In no case could any of the particles which came 
in contact with the wet sides of the pipes be blown off 
again. The bellows used to produce the air blast were 
large and strong and capable of driving through the pipes 
currents varying from a strength sufficient to blow out the 
flame of a candle at the further end of the longest pipes, 
down to a faint and almost imperceptible current. 

With the short pipes it was possible to drive some of 
the particles through in a strong draught because these 
did not have time to come at all in contact with the moist- 
ened surfaces, but with pipes twenty-five feet long and one 
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and a half inches in inside diameter, none could be forced 
through even under the strongest pressure the bellows 
could apply. Where bends were introduced the same re- 
sult was obtained with shorter pipes. 

With gentler pressures still shorter pipes sufficient to 
entirely filter the air of all particles, however dry and 
finely powdered ; and, in the very slowly moving air cur- 
rents found in the average sewer, it is only a question of 
length of travel and proportional diameter of pipe to 
arrest all dust and bacteria of every kind. 

The same experiments were then tried with the pipes 
thoroughly dried on their inner surfae’s. In these cases 
all of the dust was easily blown through all the pipes after 
a more or less prolonged application of the air pressure, 
the surfaces of bends arresting for some time some of the 
particles by back-eddies, but all eventually passed through. 

With jointed pipes, however, as might be expected, 
some little of the dust and powder would be permanently 
retained in the fine cracks of the joints. 

The interiors of the pipes were next coated with sew- 
age and moistened, and the experiments were repeated 
under these circumstances with the same results as ob- 
tained in the first experiments with pipes moistened with 
water alone. No particles once coming in contact with the 
moist surfaces would ever be detached again, however 
strong the air current applied by our bellows. 

Only the particies of dust which happened to travel 
from end to cnd in the middle of the air blast escaped 
from the pipes, and this, as before, only occurred with 
short pipes and stronger air pressures than are to be 
met with in ordinary sewers. 

In well ventilated and constructed sewers no splash- 
ing or bursting of air bubbles would ever be encountered, 
and even if they were, the organic particles they then 
might allow to escape into the air could, as we have seen, 
only travel a short distance in the sewers and individual 
house drains before they would again be caught, and if 
of the pathogenic kind quickly be destroyed. 

Finally the pipes containing these particles of dust 
of various kinds imprisoned in the moist organic refuse 
along their sides were thoroughly dried by exposure for 
several days to dry air, and then the air blasts were re- 
peated to see wh: ther or not the dried particles of matter 
caked against the walls of the pipes would give up the 
dust and bacteria which had been blown against them 
when they were wet. It was found that none of this dust 
escaped to float again in the air, even though thoroughly 
dried. Under the most powerful blasts pieces of caked 
refuse would occasionally be torn off the surfaces to which 
they would normally adhere, but these were heavy and fell 
directly to the ground as soon as they were blown from 
the pipes. The dust particles still remained firmly im- 
prisoned in these large masses of scale and were, there- 
fore, as powerless to do injury as if they had never been 
detached from the part of the pipe against which they 
had originally fallen. The masses containing the separate 
particles of dust or bacteria were therefore simply trans- 
ferred from one surface to another. The reason for this 
is obvious. Wet sewage, containing as it does many kinds 
of glutinous and fatty matters, forms, when dry, a more 

less pasty mass which hardens into a tenacious cake, 
and holds the dust and bacteria enmested in ifs mass 
often as firmly as it did when it was in ifs moist state. 

Thus we see that the sewers and house drains really 
form vast filters, as it were, for clearing the air which 


passes through them of dust and all kinds of bacteria, and 
it is, as I have said. the province of the sanit: ary engineer 
to make the most of this wonderful provision of 
in man’s behalf, by co-operating with | 


nature 
rer methods and 
increasing to the utmost extent the ventilation of the 
sewers and house drains. Accordingly we need not devise 
window screens to filter out the dust and 
from the air of the streets because the sewers and dr 


disease germs 
ains 
stand ready to perform this service for us in the very best 


and most scientific manner, as soon as we know enough 
make proper use of them. 


to 


Millions of dollars have becn spent in cities in et rect- 
ing great fans, ventilating chimneys and heating plants 
for the sole purpose of vent: ‘lating the sewers at isolated 
points, with but very poor success, the action being too 
strong at the point of connection and too feeble or alto- 
gether imperceptible at slight distances from these points. 
A German scientist now proposes a plant costing between 
four and five million dollars for purifying the air in the 
streets of Boston through or with the aid of the sewers. 
Yet the best possible way, a way which would not only 
cost nothing, but which would actually save cities a very 
considerable part of the present cost of drainage, is year 
after year neglected because partly of a general miscon- 
ception of the character of sewage and sewer air in rela- 
tion to their micro-organisms, and partly of an insistence 
on the part of those having charge of the sewerage and 
plumbing systems for continuing complicated and costly 
methods in vogue in preference to the simpler and more 
scientific methods advocated by more progressive engineers. 

By omitting the disconnecting traps and ventilating 
our sewers through every house drain absolutely no offens- 
ive odor could come from the sewers, and every particle 
of air drawn into the sewers from the streets by the sue- 
tion of the warm house soil pipes would be freed from 
dust and germs and the air of cities be thus very largely 
filtered, a process which, especially in times of epidemic 
would produce very important sanitary benefit. 

I do not say that, with such perfectly constructed and 
ventilated sewers as these, in the air of which chemical 
analysis would scarcely be able to detect a difference 
from that of the city parks, it would be wise, in times of 
epidemics to nail up our windows and ventilate from 
the sewers only, because the house drains and soil pipes 
will always probably contain foul and dangerous gases, 
even though copiously diluted by fresh air, which will 
still justify the use of our best science for its exclusion 
from the house, and because the smallest of our city 
sewers would then have to be enlarged for such service to 
the size of a Sut 1 do say that any air 
which might accidentally enter the house from them by 
way of the individual house drains would be safer 


Hoosae tunnel. 


breathe as far as dust and disease germs are concerned 
than that which would cnter through the windows. 
Supposing, now, that the houses of a city average 
twenty-five feet in width on the street lines, if we were 
to ventilate the sewers through every house drain, we 
should have suction openings every 121% feet into the 
sowers, and these drains being four inches diameter, 
we should have about 12% square inches of suction area 
or one square inch for every 
For supplying the air to the 


for every 1214 feet of sewer, 
foot of sewer in the city. 
sewers, corresponding street openings would be provided. 
If we assume an average of twenty-five miles of streets 
in every square mile of a city, we should have for a city 
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containing 100 miles of streets about 528,000 square 
inches, or 3,666 square feet area of sewer ventilation, 
which would be equivalent to a round ventilating flue 
sixty-eight feet in diameter, or to 130 round. flues. six 
feet in diameter each. 

Supposing the average height of the houses in our 
city to be fifty feet, and that the quantity of air dis- 
charged: per minute through the four-inch vent ducts of 
the 42,240 houses in our city of a mile square be esti- 
mated. 

Assuming that these ducts draw up the air at the rate 
of 419 feet per minute per square foot of ventilating are 
for an average difference of temperature in winter between 


the air of the house and that of the stre t of 30° F., and 
using the formula V == 240 vp (in which V stands for 
the velocity of the current, h the height of the buildings, 
t, the interior and t the exterior temperature) and allow- 
ing 50 per cent for loss by friction, we have a ventilation 
produced by all the 42,240 ducts of 1,536,054 cubic feet 
of air per minute. Allowing an average of five occupants 
for each house, we have somewhat over 200,000 inhabitants 
in our city of a mile square, and our sewer ventilation 
would thus filter the air at the rate of over seven cubic 
feet per minute for every inhabitant. Or, if we make a 
much larger allowance for friction and assume a smaller 
difference of temperature between the inner and outer 
air, we have a sewer ventilation of, say, from one to five 
cubic feet per minute for each inhabitant. The warmth 
of the sewage produced by the introduction of warm 
water into the drains would, under the circumstances, pro- 
duce a suitable ventilation even in the summer months. 

Thus the sewer ventilation and air filtration produced 
by the omission of the main house trap and its vent would 
not only be the most perfect which we have so far devised, 
but it would reduce the cost of the whole sewerage and 
plumbing system by a large percentage, in fact over a 
half a million dollars in our city of a mile square, and 
the saving in that proportion would amount in the case 
of the city of San Francisco to a sum well worth con- 
sidering in their present time of need. 

It is now known that the body is ventilated and 
cleansed through countless minute pores covering the whole 
surface of the skin, and that to close up these pores de- 
prives the system of the purification essential to its welfare. 

The thousands of small house drains in the sewerage 
system of a city correspond to those pores in the animal 
oody, and it is only a question of time when it will be 
equally generally recognized that to obstruct them by 
intercepting traps is as foolish as it would be to seal up 
the pores of the skin in the fear that the outer air would 
be dangerously polluted by the matters which the body 
must discharge copiously and continuously through them 
as an essential condition of good health. 


(The End.) 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Residence, St. Louis, Mo’ Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, archi- 


tects. 
Residence of W. E. Partridge, Detroit, Mich. W. E. N. 


Hunter, architect. 
Residence for N. W. Harris, Lake Geneva, Wis. Shepley, 


Rutan & Coolidge, architects. Two exterior and four interior 


views are given. 
Public library, Evanston, Ill. James Gamble Rogers and 


Charles A. Phillips, architects, Chicago. 


Christ church, Winnetka, Ill W. A. Otis, architect. Two 
exter.cr views, an interior view and plan are shown. 

Residence, Glen Cove, L. I. Palmer & Hornbostel and Louis 
Brown, associated architects. Courtesy Brooklyn chapter, A. I. A. 

Detail of terra cotta cornice and upper stories of the Ameri- 
can Trust & Savings Bank building, Chicago. Jarvis Hunt, archi- 
tect. 

The Borland Office building, Chicago. Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge, architects. A general exterior view and detail of 
entrance are shown. 

The Stephen R. Hayt school, Chicago. Dwight Heald Per- 
kins, architect for board of education. Contains twenty-four 
rooms besides assembly hall and gymnasium. Cost, $200,000. 

The Bernhard Moos school, Chicago. Dwight Heald Per- 
kins, architect for board of education. Contains twenty-six rooms 
and in addition an assembly hall and gymnasium. Cost, $210,000. 


The Ilfracombe Apartment building, Chicago. John V. Fox, 
owner. Samuel N. Crowen, architect. The building is on 
Lawrence and Kenmore avenues, an attractive and convenient 
part of the North side. The facades are of brick with ornamental 
terra cotta cornice and decorations of much refinement. The 
outer porticos and inner three vestibules are of imported ceramic 
cut mosaic work. The interior is of an unusually high grade of 
hardwood finish and the mantels are faced with imported English 
and Rookwood tiles. The room divisions, dining room cabinets 
and library cases suggest the art nouveau in design and are very 
attractive. The wall decorations are on a foundation of grass 
cloth, book cloth and burlap. The lighting fixtures are of bronze 
and greatly enhance the appearance of the apartments. The 
hathrooms are of tile throughout and the fixtures are of solid 
porcela:n of the best grade. It will be observed that the charac- 
ter of the building and fittings is such as to appeal to a high 
class of occupants. The cost of the building exclusive of ground 
was $125,000. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The annual election, held September 10, resulted in the se- 
lection of Arthur F. Woltersdorf for president, George C. Nim- 
mons, first vice-president; Dwight Heald Perkins, second vice- 
president; Peter B. Wight, secretary, and William A. Otis, treas- 
urer. The annual reports evidenced a good condition of the 
finances, an increase in membership and much important work 
in hand and accomplished. The committee on recommendations 
to the Chicago charter convention was increased by the addi- 
tion of D. H. Burnham, who addressed the chapter on the 
subject and preserted some valuable suggestions. reso- 
lution was passed indorsing the plan for competitions formu- 
lated by the committee of the A. I. A. There was a feeling, 
however, that the eastern members of the committee did not 
fully appreciate the conditions in the West, and that it was 
important that the western members of the A. [. A. send to the 
committee without delay suggestions for the competition code 
that will care for western interests. The chapter resolution 
on competitions to be transmitted to the committee on competi- 
tions, A. I. A., is as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the Illinois Chapter, 
A. I. A., (1) that competitions are undesirable and unnecessary ; 
(2) that in the interests of both clients and architects, when- 
ever possible, an architect shall be employed without resort to a 
competition; (3) that all rules for the conduct of competitions 
heretofore recommended or adopted by the American Institute 
of Architects or its chapters should ke repealed; (4) that no 
rules attempting to regulate the same should be adopted here- 
after; (5) but, that the institute should exert its influence for 
the discouragement of competitions, under all circumstances. 

This chapter, however, is of the opinion that the schedule 
and contract prepared by the institute’s committee on competi- 
tions is the best that has yet been devised for limited competi- 
tions; but that as the only kinds of competitions that the institute 
can not control or discourage by its negative action are com- 
petitions for public buildings, that may be provided for by law, 
the institute should use its influence to have the same conducted 
according to some modification of the committee’s plan to be 
made by its board of directors, whenever there is an opportunity 
to do so. 
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THE BORLAND BLOCK AND HARRIS RESIDENCE 


CHICAGO LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 


Two Buildings Recently Erected, Have Been Equipped Throughout with Wolff's Plumbing Goods 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


DENVER CHICAGO TRENTON 


IFTY ONE YEARS OF QUALITY 


WOLFF'S PLUMBIN 


Tietgen, Falk & Co. 


79-81 W, VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 
Manufacturers and Designers of 


GAS, ELECTRIC AND 
COMBINATION FIXTURES 
ART GLASS WORKS 


WA NT ED Thoroughly experienced draughtsman for gen- 
eral 


office work. Must be competent in 
of Fire Proof construction, and first class work. 


ALSO a thoroughly experienced designer for general office work. 
Must be competent in the use of colors and perspective. Liberal salaries. 


Address W. M., Care The Inland Architect, Chicago 


downwards also made. 


SPECIFY THE MATHIS AIR DIFFUSERS 
FOR WALLS AND CEILINCS 


They give more free area for the air delivery than 
the common style register and prevent draft. 
SPECIAL STYLES of DIFFUSERS for 
delivery of air to right or left and upwards or 


THE MATHIS BROS. CoO. 4} 
25th PLACE andSTEWART AVE., - CHICAGO | 


ASSOCIATION NOTES.—Continued. 
ILLINOIS CHAPTER, A, I. A. 

The institute can discourage competitions in only two ways: 
(1) by refusing to give them official recognition except as last 
mentioned and (2) by the refusal of its members to take any part 
in them, except those for public buildings, for the regulation of 
which its board of directors has been consulted. 

This does not mean that the field should be abandoned to 
those architects who are outside of the institute; but it means 
that if its members stand up for the dignity of their profession 


by refusing to take part in them, competitions will become so . 


disreputable that even their projectors will see the error of try- 
ing to get designs for buildings in such a way and will in time 
be disgusted with the poor results obtained. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, A. I. A. 
Members of the chapter have declined the invitation of Alex- 
ander T. Carter and other citizens of Fremont to aid in the se- 


lection of a site for the coming Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition. 
This action is due to the fact that no invitation has been ex- 
tended to the architects by the promoters of the fair. While no 
expressions have been made public by members of the chapter, 
it is understood from reliable authority that much dissatisfaction 
exists among them at this apparent slight. In declining the invi- 
tation of Mr. Carter and others the chapter sent the following 
letter: “Your communication of June 13, addressed to President 
Spaulding of the Washington Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects, has been carefully considered and we desire to ex- 
press our appreciation of your recognition of our ability to aid in 
the selection of a site for the Alaska-Yukon exposition. How- 
ever, in order to avoid any possible criticism of interference on 
our part with the work of the men comprising the committee on 
selection of site, who were regularly appointed by the organized 
promoters of the exposition, we are obliged to decline your invi- 
tation unless it be accompanied by a like request from the reg- 
ularly appointed committee.” 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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THE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JOHN TAIT 
CUT STONE CONTRACTOR 


3401 LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO Werks: CHBLTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 


Are You Furnishing Your Home? 


TAKE ADVICE! 
It will save you money! 


The right thing in wall treatments, furniture, draperies, like the rigat thing in personal dress, gives 
pleasure and satisfaction if appropriate. You need 


"Interior Decoration" 


the only magazine devoted exclusively to the furnishing, decoration and management of the home. 


Profusely illustrated. 10 cents by the month. $1.00 a year. 
Specimen copies sent upon application. 


Clifford & Lawton, 19 Union Square, New York 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Architects’ Specification Reminders 


Air Diffusers. 
Mathis Bros. Co., Chicago. 


Air Purifying and Cooling System. 
Thomas & Smith, Chicago. 


Architectural Iron Works. 
The Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago. 


Architectural Photographers. 
Taylor, J. W., Chicago. 


Architectural Schools. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 


Architectural Views. 
Taylor, J. W., Chicago 
Bath Cocks (Combination). 
Union Brass Works Co., Boston, Mass. 


Bath Room Fixtures. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Bath Tubs. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Brass Goods (Plumbers). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Builders’ Hardware. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 


Builders’ Sundries. 
The car wad Works, New Britain, Ct. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 


Building Directory. 
Tablet & Ticket Co., Chicago. 


Carpets and Rugs. 
Sloane, W. & J . New York 


Cements. 
French, S. H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York. 


Concrete Steel Frame. 
Expanded Metal & Corrugated Bar Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Conduit. 
National Fireproofing Co., Chicago. 


Cordage. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Cut Stone Contractors. 

John Tait, Chicago. 
Decorators. 

Sturdy, Jos. F., Chicago. 


Drawing Material and Implements. 
Abbott, A. H. & Co., Chicago 


Drinking Fountains. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Electrical Contractors. 
Freeman Sweet Co., Chicago. 


Elevators. 
The J. W. Reedy Elevator Co,, Chicago. 
Otis Elevator Co., Chicago. 


Enameled Iron (Plumbers’ Ware). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Fire Escapes. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 


Fireproofing. 

National Fireproofing Co., Chicago. 

Tke Roebling Construction Co., New York. 
Floor Polish. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston, Mass. 


Gas and Electric Fixtures. 
Tietgen, Falk & Co., Chicago. 


Hardware. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 


Hollow Block. 

National Fireproofing Co., Chicago. 
Interior Decoration. 

A Monthly Publication, New Yor . 

Sloane, Ww. & J., New York. 
Interior Finishes. 

Adams & Elting Co., Chicago. 
Lamps. 


Neuhauser, D. 


Laundry Tubs. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Lavatories. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lead Pipe. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Locks. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg, Co., New York. 
Mail Chutes. 

Cutler Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Marble. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Metal Ceilings. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


Mortar Colors. 
French, S. H. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paints, Oils and Varnishes. 


Adams & Elting Co.. Chicago. 

joven Dixon Crucible Co., fersey City, N. J. 
uralo Co., New Brighton, Staten Island. 

New Jersey "Zinc Co., New York. 

Smith, Edward & Co., New York. 


Pencils. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Plumbers’ Fittings. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Plumbers’ Ware, Porcelain Enameled. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Railroads. 
Chicago & Alton Ry. 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Missouri Pacific 
NorthernPacific Line. 
Range Closets. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pz. 


Recording Instruments. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Ct 
Reinforced Concrete Construction. 


Expanded Metal & Corrugated Bar Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Revolving Doors. 
Van Kanne! Revolving Door Co., New York 
Roofing Tile. 
Huntington Roofing Tile Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Roofing Tin. 
Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sanitary Appliances. 
Cudell, F. E., Cleveland, O. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Sanitary Woodwork. 
Never Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sash Cords and Chains. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Shingle Stain. 
Dexter Bros., Boston, Mass. 


Showers, Permanent and Portable. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sinks, Porcelain Enameled. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Spring Hinges. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


Store Front Construction. 
J. W. Coulson & Co., Columbus, O. 


Terra Cotta. 


Northwestern Terra Cotta Works, Chicago. 
Winkle Terra Cotta Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Trees. 
Peterson Nursery, Chicago. 
Urinals, Porcelain Enameled. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Valve (Anti-scalding Shower). 
Union Brass Works Co., Boston, Mass. 


Valves and Pittings. 
Union Brass Works Co., Boston, Mass. 


Vinometers. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Waste (Basin). 

Union Brass Works Co, ore Mass, 


Water Supply. 
Kewanee Water SupplyCo., Kewanee. III. 


Window Lines. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Wire Cloth. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass. 


Wrought Iron Railings and Grilles. 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago. 
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AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


IF YOU ANE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POK- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
# ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR KATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Gro. J. CHARLTON, 


Wilson’s 
Changeable and Alphabetical 


Building Directory 
ARKANSAS 


THE TABLET 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS ccs 

381-3 Broadway, New York 

87-89 Franklin St., Chicago 

843 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


HOT SPRINGS 


THE GREATEST ALL-YEAR-ROUND 


Health and Pleasure Resort 


FIVE DAILY TRAINS FROM ST. LOUIS. 
DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE FROM MEMPHIS, 


Hot Springs Special 

1 2 HOURS FROM ST. LOUIS 1 2 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


For Descriptive and Illustrated Pamp‘alets, address 


= 


ET CO. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen't AND TKT. AGENT. 
ST. Louis. 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Cu1caGo, ILL. 


Graphite Paint on the steelwork. 
7 WRITE FOR A FREE COPY OF BOOK NO. B-62 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - 


“THROUGH FRISCO’S FURNACE” 


Illustrations of seven modern steel frame buildings at San Francisco, that withstood the earth- 
quakes and fire of April 18th, 1906, with reports on the rust-resisting qualities of Dixon's Silica- 


JERSEY CITY, U.S.A. 


Draughtsmen Wanted 


A first-class man for head draughtsman; also a 
first-class man for preliminary work, including 
perspectives. Can also employ a man experi- 
enced in plumbing, steam and electrical work. 
R. H. HUNT, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


LOW COLONIST RATES 


TO 


Colorado, Utah, California 
and the Northwest 


Through Tourist Cars from all principal points via 


THE DENVER «x2 
RIO GRANDE 
SYSTEM 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Traverses all the world-famed points of interest in the Rocky 
Mountain region and you should see that your ticket reads via 
this route in order to make your trip most enjoyable. 


Write for free illustrated literature. 


R. C. NICHOL, Genl. Agt., 
S. K. HOOPER, 242 Clark Street, 
G. P. T. A., Denver. Chicago 


National Fire Proofing Company 


Manufacturers 


All Kinds of Hollow Building Tile 


also 


Engineers and Contractors for 
the Fireproofing of Buildings 
O ineering department Annual 
is at your service prep- Capacity 1,600,000 tons 


aration of complete plans = 
Factories located near 
and details for fireproof work all the large cities 


For data and more detailed information, write us at either 
of the following addresses: 


New York, N. Y.. 170 Broadway CuICcAGO, ILt., Hartford, Buildin, 
Boston, MaAss., 840 Old South Bide; WASHINGTON, D. C., Colorado Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Land Title Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lumber Exeh. 
PitTtsBurG, PA , Bessemer Building BALTIMORE, MD., Calvert Building 


EVERY LUXURY OF TRAVEL 


hot and cold baths, clothes pressing service, a 
well stocked library, the current magazines 
and periodicals, services of a skilled barber, a 
roomy and pleasant parlor, private smoking 
rooms ore at the 

w urne: 
we on 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Many of these conveniences are found in the 
luxurious observation car, unique in construc- 
tion ahd superior in attractiveness. The Pull- 
man standard and tourist sleeping cars have 
wide and comfortable berths and every modern 
facility to increase the pleasure of travel. 
rough dining cars in both directions. For 
full information about rates and trains write 
the 
neral Agent Passenger it. 
208 South Clark Street, Chicago, II. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Between St. Paul and Minneapolis and the Pacific Northwest 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent. St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE J..W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. 
Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


83 to 91 Illinois Street, 31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 
Butcher’s 


Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
wa work and Furniture 


Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, like 
shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky, like 
wax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural 
color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt the 
most economical and satisfactory PoLIsH known for 
HARDWOOD FLOORS. | 

For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 

‘ House Furnishings. 

Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the man 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 

THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 


Our No. 3 Reviver 


We make more than 200 Steel Ceil- 
ing designs, finely illustrated in our 
148-page Catalogue., Write for copy 
if aw are interested. Awarded the 
only Gold Medal at St. Louis, 


BERGER’S 
“Classik’”’ Steel 
Ceilings 


We also make Roofing, Siding, Metal 
Shingles, Cornices, Finials, Skylights, 
Metal Lath, and Fireproofing Special- 
ties. Send us your plans. 

THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canten, 


special 


PEERLESS MORTAR COLORS 


Black, Red, Brown, Buff, French Gray, and 


colors to 


PLEASE ARCHITECTS 


They are the original and standard 
colors for mortar 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 


Philadelphia 


Advance News 


INDICATING 


Chances to Sell 


PLANS, FIXTURES, 
MATERIALS, FURNITURE, 
MACHINERY, 


May be secured with promptness, accuracy and 
thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, from 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
RoBErRtT Linn Lucz, 


26 Vesey St., NEW YORK, 68 Devonshire St,, BOSTON. 
206 E. Fourth St., CINCINNATI. Railroad Bidg., DENVER. 


Put into the White House by the U.S. Government. 


CUDELL 
ANTI-SYPHON 


F. E. CUDELL’S 


Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


couple with the necessary 
‘orm, 
Price 


358 Dearborn Street. 


BRAYTON STANDARDS 


A Pocket Companion for the 
UNIFORM DESIGN of REINFORCED CONCRETE 
By LOUIS F. BRAYTON, Consulting Engineer 


A com ilation of information obtained from actual experience, 


A I theory. 
information on Reinforced Concrete construction. 


PORTER, TAYLOR @ CO. 


Supplies, in condensed 


$3.00 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Acclimated Nursery 
Stock 


We sell Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Fruits and 
Herbaceous Plants, All heme gtown stock 
for use in giving immediate effect. 

Our landscape department employs an 
efficient corps of engineers whe are at the 

rate in landscape wor! order 
obtain best effect, . 


Peterson Nursery 
Room 1301, 108 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


THE SANITATION OF 
A COUNTRY HOUSE 


By Dr. Harvey B. Bashore. 


ConTENTs: The Location: House; Water Supply; 
Disposa! of Waste: The Surroundings: Summer Camp, 


102 pages: 16 full-page illustrations, 
Cloth, price $1.00, 


Porter, Taylor & Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago 


PAINT 
SAVES 


Poor Paint 
Wastes Money 


A coat of good 
paint is always a prof- 
itable investment for 
the property owner. 
Good paint saves 
many times its cost in 
repairs and renewals. 
“Good Paint” means 

aint based on OX- 
IDE OF ZINC— 
there is no other g 
house paint. 


The New Jersey 


7] Broadway, New York 


FREE 
Our Practical Pamphlets 


“The Paint Question.” 
“Paint: Why, How and When. 
“Paints in Architecture.” 
“Specifications for Architects.” 
“French Government Decrees.” 


We do not grind zinc in oil. Lists of manu- 
facturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints will be fur- 
nished on request. 
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Are not all practical 
requirements: met ina 
roof when it is fire proof, 
light, easy to care 
inexpensive and durable? 


are some of the merits 
© of a Good Tin Roof, 

made from our well known 
brand, Scotts’ Extra 
Coated,” that 21 years 

of use proves. 


go, Milwaukee, St. Louis 


and other western points. 


FOLLANSBEE BROTHERS CO. 
Makers — Owners — Sellers 


Pittsburgh 


Linen Shoe Thread Sash Cord 
Italian Hemp Sash Cord 
India Hemp Sash Cord 
and Samson Spot Cord 


WE LIKE TO SEND SAMPLES. 


Samson Cordage Works 
Boston, Mass. 


Matte Finish— Expedites — — Saves 


If other had been suc- 
cessful in furnishing a 
article along this line perhaps we 
not be offering one; our line is big 
enough, but from the. many inquiries we 
have had we are taking it for granted 
they have not. Here is a dandy, con- 
tains no wax, is elastic and durable, and 
it dries right, representing a perfectly 
rubbed surface, thus “ity 23 the ex- 
pense of rubbing down. ty-cight 
in the business you a 

Ss. 


Our I. X. L. FINISHES for Wallis, Trim and Floors, 
as wellas SPAR COATING, head the list. : 


EDWARD SMITH @ COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
59 Market St., Chicago 45 Broadway, New York 


HE difference between a good lock and a poor 

F: one may be in design, in the material of which it 

is constructed, and in the workmanship. The 
YALE. LOCK is the standard in alf these. 


YALE is the word that is a guarantee in lockdom. 


“The Key to a Good Thing” shows how 
a YALE LOCK works and tells why it 
is the best lock made. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
9 Murray Street, NEW YORK 
Chicago Office, 88 Lake Street 


Stanley’s Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 


NEVER WEAR DOWN 
NEVER CREAK 
NEVER REQUIRE OILING 


The improved washer protects the balls against mois- 
ture and dust. 
For sale by leading hardware dealers. 
. Artistic booklet free. 


Ghe STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. New York Chicago 


BRISTOL’S 


Recording Instruments 
For Pressure, Temperature 
and Electricity 
should be specified in all up-to- 
date dwellin s and buildings. 
Bristol’s Thermometer-Ther- 
mostats show exact temperature 
' of a room and give alarm or 
set regulating devices into 
operation if it changes from the 
ired point. 
Every Instrument Gusranteed. 
Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition. 
Send for Circular P. 
Ghe BRISTOL COMPANY 


Waterbury, Conn. 
New York Branch, 114 Liberty Street, 
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